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Philadelphia, April, 1878. 

To Ike Hon. Daniel J, MorreU^ Johnstoivn, Pa, 

Dear Sir : We, the undersigned citizens of Pennsylvania, desir- 
ous of testifying in some marked and public manner our apprecia- 
tion of the zeal, ability, and entire unselfishness with which you 
distinguished yourself while in the Congress of the United States, 
and as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Centennial 
Commission, desire that you will name a day, before your departure 
for Paris as Commissioner of the United States from the State of 
Pennsylvania, when it will be convenient for you to meet us in 
Philadelphia. Yours, Very Truly, 

J. P. Hartranft, William S. Stokley, 

Morton McMichael, Henry C. Carey, 

Thomas S. Harrison, Edwin H. Fitler, 

Thomas Cochran, E. C. Knight, 

Robert Patterson, A. J. Drexel, 

Thomas A. Scott, A. E. Borie, 

Lewis Waln Smith, A. Loudon Snowden, 

Wayne MacVeagh, Amob R. Little, 

Joseph F. Tobias, Myer Asch, 

Committee. 



Johnstown, April 24th, 1878. 

To the Hon. John F. Hartranft, Hon. WiUiam S. Stokley, Hon. 
Morton MeMichael, and others. Committee. 

Gentlemen: I have received the highly complimentary note 
signed by yourselves and other distinguished citizens of this State, 
desiring me to name a day prior to my departure for Paris when it 
will be convenient for me to meet you in Philadelphia. I appreci- 
ate fully this kindly testimonial of your esteem, and anticipate great 
pleasure from the proposed social meeting. As I expect to sail on 
the 9th of the coming month, I would indicate the 7th as the day 
most convenient for me. With sentiments of high regard I remain. 

Very Truly Yours, 

D. J. MORRELL. 
(3) 
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TESTIMONIAL. 



On the evening of Tuesday, May 7th, 1878, over 
one hundred of the leading citizens of Pennsylvania sat 
down to a dinner at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
at which they were the hosts and the Hon. Daniel J. 
MorreU, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, was the guest. 
The dinner had been tendered to Mr. MorreU as a com- 
plimentary testimonial on the eve of his departure to 
Europe as a Commissioner from the United States to the 
International Industrial Exposition at Paris, and in recog- 
nition of the services rendered by him to the Centennial 
Exhibition while he was a Member of Congress, and 
afterwards while filling the arduous and responsible posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Centennial Commission during the whole period of its 
existence. The large private dining-room of the hotel 
was appropriately draped for the occasion with flags and 
bunting and decorated with flowers. 

The hosts included the Hon. John F. Hartranft, 
\ Governor of Pennsylvania; the Hon. William S. Stokley, 

Mayor of Philadelphia ; the Hon. Henry C. Carey ; the 
Hon. Morton McMichael; General Robert Patterson; 
the Hon. John Scott, late United States Senator ; the 
Hon. A. E. Borie ; Colonel A. Loudon Snowden, Post- 
master of Philadelphia ; the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh ; 
the Hon. Daniel M. Fox ; Wm. V. McKean, Esq., editor 
of the Public Ledger^ and Captain W. W. Nevin, editor 
of The Press; Samuel J. Reeves, Esq., President of the 
American Iron and Steel Association ; Joseph Wharton, 
Esq., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 

(5) 
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Industrial League ; Frederick Fraley, Esq., President of 
the National Board of Trade ; Alexander P. Tutton, Col- 
lector of the Port of Philadelphia ; Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ; 
Franklin A. Comly, President of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; Solomon W. Roberts, Esq.; 
Lewis Wain Smith, Esq.; Henry C. Lea, Esq.; Bloom- 
field H. Moore, Esq.; Charles J. Still6, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; James F. Wood, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott, Esq.; 
Colonel Myer Asch ; and Thomas Cochran, Edward T. 
Steel, N. Parker Shortridge, James L. Claghorn, John 
Price Wetherill, A. J. Drexel, Joseph Patterson, Edward 
C. Knight, A. J. Cassatt, Frank Thomson, George Burn- 
ham, James Dobson, William Sellers, John Fritz, Edward 
Y. Townsend, W. E. C. Coxe, John M. Kennedy, Samuel 
M. Felton, James McMillen, and Thomas S. Harrison, 
Esquires, and others. Governor Hartranft presided, and 
on his right sat the guest of the evening, Mr. Morrell. 
At about 8 o'clock the dinner was served, and it con- 
tinued until half past 9 o'clock. 

THE HEALTH OF MR. MORRELL PROPOSED. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Governor Hartranft 
called the meeting to order. He said : 

Gentlemen : We have met here in order to do honor 
to a distinguished citizen of Pennsylvania, who is about 
to leave our shores to perform a duty imposed upon him 
by the Government of the United States — ^to attend the 
Exposition at Paris. I am sure you will agree with me 
that no one from this State could go to represent it 
better than our guest of this evening. I am sure you 
will agree with me that no man worked more earnestly, 
more continuously, more faithfully, to produce the grand 
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results of our Centennial from its inception to its open- 
ing, from its opening to its close, than Daniel J. Morrell. 
He is therefore, in every sense, fitted to leave us as our 
representative abroad. I am delighted that so many 
gentlemen of Philadelphia have gathered around this 
board for the purpose of doing him honor. I will not 
detain you. I will simply propose the health of our 
guest, hoping that the duties that will devolve upon him 
will prove agreeable to him as they will prove profitable 
to us, for we hope that when he returns he will be able 
to perform better his duties as an American citizen than 
when he left us — ^if that were possible. 

RESPONSE BY MR. MORRELL. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This manifestation 
of your great kindness gives rise to emotions which I 
can but feebly express. Heretofore it has often been 
my privilege to aid the generous citizens of Philadelphia 
in offering the hospitalities of their city to visitors and 
in tendering testimonials of respect to its own worthy 
citizens, and I found it less embarrassing to play the 
host than I now find it to be the guest — ^there are so 
many of you, my friends, and so few of me. I am 
sensible of the great honor you do me to-night, and 
enjoy to the fullest extent the pleasures of this social 
gathering; yet I am more profoundly sensible of your 
kindness than of my own deserts. The retrospect of 
80 much of my life as lies open to you is brought 
clearly to my mind, and there are many things in it I 
would gladly amend. If you find anything in it to 
praise — and I am glad to hope you will — I shall re- 
member that you speak with the warmth of personal 
friendship; and I shall also remember that you have 
been colleagues and co-laborers with me in any work 
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that deserves mention. I see around me associates in 
political affairs, in the Centennial, in the State Geologi- 
cal Survey, and in my business as merchant and manu- 
facturer ; and for whatever good has come out of these 
things, and for whatever success has been achieved, 
you deserve, and must share in, the commendation. 
When you speak of my part in what has been done, 
be sure that I will not forget yours; and when the 
opportunity is presented shall not fail to give honor 
where honor is due. 

There have been many changes since the spring of 
1837, when I came to your city to seek my fortune. I 
was but a boy then, and had a boy's ambitions. I as- 
pired to be a merchant — ^a Philadelphia merchant — ^and 
to be respected as such ; and when I look back over the 
past forty-one years I see that this was no low ambition. 
I have lived, however, to see the vanity of much that 
then seemed most attractive, but in the main have real- 
ized more than I dared to hope for. I never then dream- 
ed that I should live to be honored, as I am now honor- 
ed, by being the guest not alone of the merchants of 
Philadelphia but of her worthiest citizens in every hon- 
ored walk of life. I still enjoy the friendships formed 
during my residence in your city, and, though since the 
year 1855 I have had my residence elsewhere, I have 
retained my old associations in business circles, and 
have formed many new ones. Nearly all the men that 
I looked up to as examples and leaders in my early 
business life have passed away. There are a few, how- 
ever, of that honored band who still remain with us, 
shining examples of what energy of character, when 
guided by integrity of purpose, can accomplish in the 
years allotted to man ; and I am most happy and most 
honored in seeing them around me to-night. 
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I have seen great and substantial progress under old- 
fashioned principles of honor and integrity, which are 
still a governing power. There has been a constant 
growth of public spirit and devotion to the public good, 
and, judging from the young men who came forward to 
aid in the Centennial work, I feel assured that these 
things will increase and not decay. 

I have confidence in the future of Philadelphia, for I 
believe that its young men have had wholesome training 
and have learned that success can only be achieved by 
rectitude of purpose, fidelity to public and private duty, 
and confidence in the integrity of their fellow-men. 

I may be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, for saying so much 
of your city, for it was the theatre of my early business 
life and the home of my happiest years, and all my 
associations with its people have been pleasant and 
profitable. For the great kindness shown me by its 
citizens I give my heartfelt thanks. The grateful 
memories of this occasion will cheer me during my 
absence from home and brighten my returning way, and 
I will hope to meet you all again under circumstances 
like these, when I may be permitted to unite with you 
as I have done before in the hospitable entertainment 
of some other and worthier guest — one who, while not 
more appreciative of your kindness than myself, will 
have a happier faculty of expressing his gratitude — 
one in short who can make a good speech, which you 
all know by this time I can not do. 

REMARKS OF LEWIS WALN SMITH. 

Mr. Chairman: It is with peculiar pleasure that I 
avail myself of the request of the gentlemen in charge 
of this entertainment to speak of what I personally know 
of the relations which Daniel J. MorreU bore to the 
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Centennial Exhibition in the days when its success had 
not become historical. More than six years have rolled 
around since the representatives of twenty-six States 
and Territories met on the 4th of March, 1872, "to 
provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of American independence, by holding an international 
exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the 
soil and mine." They came together without any defi- 
nite idea of the form, even, of the celebration. It seems 
strange to us now, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, that a large number of the commissioners, as 
well as many of our leading citizens, were opposed to 
its international feature. There had been no money se- 
cured for its conduct. There had been no invitations 
extended to foreign powers. The bitter jealousies of 
rival cities still sought to destroy it rather than to 
allow Philadelphia to have the glory of the location. 
The Board of Finance had not even been conceived in 
the brain, much less born into corporate life. The great 
body of the American people were lethargic and indif- 
ferent. In fact, with the exception of a firm conviction, 
since so fuUy justified, that the patriotism of our people 
would in time declare itself in favor of the grandest cele- 
bration which mind could conceive and hand execute, the 
few advocates and projectors of the Exhibition had no 
foundation on which to rest their faith of success. 

It was in those days of doubt and darkness that I first 
came into intimate confidential and official relations with 
Mr. MorreU. Looking back during all the time which 
has elapsed since those early days of the enterprise, I 
can see the great good that has come from the untiring 
energy, great integrity, and sound judgment of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who now graces the post of our 
Minister to the Court of St. James ; I can see the won- 
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derful executive ability and unrivaled skill which en- 
abled the Director-General to bring order out of cha<w 
and make complex interests work harmoniously as parts 
of one perfect mechanism ; I can recognize the great ser- 
^vices of many others who contributed so much to the 
success of our national celebration ; but, after looking at 
them all, I do not hesitate to say that to no one man is 
America more indebted for the fact of the Centennial and 
the success of the Centennial than to Daniel J. Morrell. 

It may not be generally known, but, at the preparatory 
conference to the organization of the Commission, six- 
teen out of twenty-six States indicated Mr. Morrell as 
their choice for the highest office in their gift ; and I do 
no more than justice to the disinterested character which 
he has ever displayed in connection with the enterprise 
when I tell you that his reason for declining that honor 
was the fear lest the cry which had not then ceased to 
be sounded by all the enemies of the celebration that 
"it was a Philadelphia affair" should be strengthened 
by his preferment. Accepting the less conspicuous but 
more arduous post of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, upon him, more than on any other man, for 
nearly two years fell the responsibility of the detail and 
the conduct of all the minutue of this great undertaking. 
At the sacrifice of his private interests he was much in 
Philadelphia, and, when duty compelled him to return to 
his mountain home, the telegraph transferred Johnstown 
to Philadelphia. When the time came when the penniless 
Commission needed thousands to disseminate through the 
land an address which sought to call public attention to 
the work in hand, it was the personal indorsement of 
Daniel J. Morrell which gave value to the note of the 
Commission ; and for that indorsement he had no secu- 
rity but his faith in the American people. 
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This is but a sample of thousands of actions — unno- 
ticed, unmentioned, and now forgotten — ^which marked 
his daily work during those doubting days. It is not 
the least of his deeds which reflects his wisdom that it 
was his personal selection that constituted the Board of 
Finance. As it is said of a great general, that he is 
greatest who is wisest in the selection of his marshals, 
so does the choice of such men as those who bore the 
financial burdens of the Exhibition prove the wisdom of 
him who nominated them. Throughout aU his relations 
with the Centennial, from its earliest inception to its glo- 
rious completion, every action of Mr. Morrell was marked 
by a determination to defeat every effort which sought to 
dwarf the grandeur of the work under his charge, and 
to encourage every effort which tended to add to its mag- 
nificence. He was the same in his determination when 
not a dollar was even promised as he was when the 
needed millions were secured; he was the same when the 
friends of the enterprise could be counted by scores as 
he was when on Pennsylvania Day two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand citizens passed under the portals 
of that vast creation for which he had so earnestly 
labored. And now, when in the fuUness of time the 
Exhibition has become historical, and its success has 
passed beyond all cavil or denial, the citizens of Phila- 
delphia desire to record their appreciation of the great 
work done by our distinguished guest, and to do honor 
to him as one among the foremost of its earliest pro- 
jectors, its most constant friends, and its most faithful 
and unselfish servants. 

KEMARKS OP HON. JOHN SCOTT. 

Mr. Chairman: It is fitting that Philadelphia should 
honor Daniel J. Morrell. It is especially becoming that 
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he should have her cordial godspeed upon his departure 
on his present mission. Philadelphia — ^the city of manu- 
factures — ^the city of homes owned and occupied by in- 
telligent artisans — owes this tribute especially to one 
"who, in his private and public Hfe, has ever been the 
judicious friend and champion of American labor. His 
services in Congress and during the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion were such that all eyes at once turned to him as the 
appropriate man to represent us at the Paris Exposition 
when provision was made for that representation. But 
even had he not been thus before the public, his associa- 
tion with one of the largest manufacturing establishments 
in the United States; his intimate knowledge not only of 
the iron industry, in which he was specially engaged, but 
also of the general commercial and agricultural interests 
of the country ; his fidelity in the discharge of every 
duty, and his untiring industry, would have designated 
him as eminently qualified for the position the duties of 
which he now leaves us to assume. 

I feel no delicacy, even in his presence, in speaking of 
the discharge of his duties in public life, for of his devo- 
tion to them I can speak from personal knowledge and 
a somewhat intimate association with him. He was the 
immediate Representative of the Congressional district in 
which I, at the time of his election, resided. This was 
an election unsought by him, and, knowing as I did the 
great practical ability he would bring to the discharge of 
his duties, I watched his career with interest. I felt that 
his election was a realization of the true theory of repub- 
lican government — that men who had been successful, 
useful, and honorable in the business of private life 
should be asked by their fellow-citizens to forego their 
own personal advantages and serve the public. At the 
commencement of his second term in Congress my term 
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of service at Washington began. The questions involv- 
ing the interests of Pennsylvania after that time necessa- 
ily brought us into frequent intercourse. 

In this presence it is not necessary that I should speak 
in any detail of the services he rendered. The value of 
his practical knowledge was at once recognized at his en- 
trance into Congress by his appointment as Chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures — an honor not frequently 
bestowed upon inexperienced members. As Chairman of 
this Committee, as a member of the Committee on Freed- 
men's Affairs, on the Pacific Railroads, and of the Special 
Committee on the Causes of the Reduction of American 
Tonnage, he discharged important and laborious duties. 
The reports from his pen on the protective policy and 
on the warehousing system; his thorough discussion of 
the theories of Commissioner Wells ; his advocacy of an 
American system of industry and an American system of 
finance ; his introduction and support of the biU for the 
Centennial Exhibition — ^indeed, his whole public career — 
give evidence of how faithfully he had studied, how fully 
he comprehended, and how earnestly he advocated true 
American interests. Not neglectful of all the minor du- 
ties which a Representative may properly be called upon 
to perform, if I were a.ked to say what wa. the distin- 
guishing Jhaxacteristic of his services in Congress, I 
would say that by his own untiring labor he proved him- 
self to be the friend and champion of the true interests 
of American labor. He sought to advance those interests, 
not by an-aying the laborer and employer in antagonism 
to each other; not by appeals to caste or class or preju- 
dice ; but by the intelligent advocacy of a system which, 
in his belief, elevates the laborer by affording him con- 
stant employment, liberal wages, a comfortable home, 
education for his children, and the promotion of that 
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intelligence which places him on an equality in dealing 
with his employer. 

As he had done by his example and influence in the 
great establishment of which he was the executive head, 
so he sought by all his acts and utterances as a Repre- 
sentative to convince the laborer that he should aim at 
and acquire that intelligence which would give him the 
best guarantee for the protection of his rights; which 
would preserve his individuality, and lead him to scorn 
the surrender of his manhood, his conscience, or his rights 
to the dictation or the control of irresponsible organiza- 
tions. Believing, as he did, that the self-reliance and in- 
dependence of the individual form one of the essential 
safeguards of repubUcan institutions, I wish to say here 
to his honor what you, Mr. Chairman, may not know, 
what others here may not know, but what I do know, 
that the independence which he thought desirable in 
others he cherished and respected in himself so highly 
that he preferred defeat for a third term in Congress 
rather than secure his election by yielding to demands 
which were intended to fetter and control his individual 
will in the discharge of public duty. He declined to 
yield. The nation, it is true, lost a faithful and efficient 
Representative, but he did not disqualify himself for fu- 
jrare^usefulness by renouncing his right of thought. 
/ One feature of his Congressional career, however, I 
/ must not omit specially to notice. Without seeking to 
/ disparage the efforts and the services of Philadelphia's 
representatives, I must say that more largely than to any 
other one man Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the nation 
I owe to Daniel J. Morrell the enactment of measures 
\ which resulted in the success of the Centennial Exhibi- 
\ tion. Introducing the bUl, advocating it, watching it in 
alHts stages, he persevered in Congress and out of it, 
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until in your Park he saw the grand gallery which was 
in itself a history of the progress and an exhibition of 
the results of human labor. Many were the obstacles he 
encountered. In all the stages of the legislation attend- 
ant upon this enterprise his vigilance was untiring. When 
his own bill giving the national sanction to the Exhibition 
was pending, there were professed friends who, when ac^ 
tion was required, were lukewarm ; and in seeking prompt 
and hasty action I often thought that Mr. Morrell, had 
it been polite to do so, would have felt tempted to use 
the figure of the Apocalyptic seer when he spoke of the 
Laodicean church. When an appropriation was asked, 
although constitutional power had before been found for 
bearing expenses to the exhibitions at London, Paris, 
and Vienna ; for sending out expeditions to describe Lot's 
wife in the pillar of salt, and the fabled apples on the 
Dead Sea shore; for organizing voyages that brought 
back to us accounts of Polar bears and Polar seas ; or for 
adorning the public buildings with statuary and paintings, 
tender consciences were found which could not read in 
the Constitution the power to grant a few dollars for the 
purpose of commemorating the era of the nation s birth, 
and exhibiting the progress which free men and free in- 
stitutions had made in a century. When the chiUing cir- 
cular went out from the State Department, which might 
almost be construed into a warning not to come, and the 
poor privilege was asked of saying to the nations that 
they were not forbidden, even then it was after a struggle 
that this boon was secured ; and through all these obsta- 
cles Mr. Morrell was unwavering in his courage and un- 
faltering in his faith. 

But I wiQ not say more on this subject. Philadelphia 
needs not to be told of what followed, and of how much 
she is indebted to the man who introduced this bill, and 
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who was its faithful friend and advocate throughout. He 
introduced it in 1870. His labors have been unceasing 
down almost to the present hour. Since 1870, Sedan, 
the siege, the surrender, the Commune, and the Republic 
have succeeded each other in France ; and again in this 
month, as in 1867, the Champs Elysees resounds with 
the tread of the people of all nations, thronging to an- 
other of the great exhibitions which is to bring together 
the triumphs of human industry, the progress of human 
art, and which is to lift humanity to a higher scale, and 
the peoples of the earth to a better acquaintance wit) 
other. As a worthy representative of Pennsylvania' 
of the nation there, we recognize the man whom we 
to-night welcome here, and bid godspeed on his way — 
one whose life has been devoted to usefulness, abundant 
in success, and will, we trust, continue to be crowned 
with honor. 

REMARKS OF JOSEPH WHARTON. 

Mr. Chairman : I am to speak of the part which our 
friend Daniel J. MorreU has taken in the cause of pro- 
tection to American industry. 

In one aspect the task would be a difficult one, and I 
shall not attempt it : I mean that an enumeration of the 
several acts, speeches, and writings by which Mr. MorreU 
has shown his devotion to that cause would lead us too 
far. From another point of view the task is simple 
enough, and may almost be accomplished in a single sen- 
tence; for it may be truly said that Mr. Morrell has con- 
tended unremittingly in that cause not only since he en- 
tered upon public life but since he began to think upon 
public policy; there are no vacillations to avoid mention- 
ing, no awkward lapses or contradictions to explain away. 
Looking back only to the time when he became interested 
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in the Cambria Iron Works, we find that in numerous 
letters written, as occasion required, to Congressmen, 
editors, or others, and printed for the most part in news- 
papers, Mr. Morrell expressed correct ideas as to the 
duty of our Government toward its citizens who spend 
their lives or fortunes in the difficult arts of modern 
civilization; as to the policy of strengthening our nation- 
ality by attaining independence in those arts; as to the 
ultimate cheapening of products by thus building up 
strong American establishments; and as to the necessity 
of avoiding in this country, as far as possible, the fright- 
ful European and particularly English habit of competi- 
tion in cheapening products by the degradation of labor. 
It is not surprising that to Mr. Morrell's humane and 
philanthropic spirit this latter branch of the subject 
should appear paramount, and that, consequently, his 
writings dwell upon and enforce that view with especial 
emphasis and reiteration. 

^^Naturally, such views are offensive, or at least un- 
called for, to English economists and their apologists on 
both sides of the Atlantic, whose ideas concerning com\ 
petition in trade or manufactures, whether domestic or\ 
international, seem to be drawn from the fine old English \ 
institution of prize-fighting. The competitors are to ■ 
stand face to face, without protection or escape, and are 
then to give and receive blows until one or the other is > 
too nearly dead to pound or to endure pounding any 
longer — an essential condition of the game being that the 
winner shall be able to endure more so-called "punish- 
ment" than the other animal. This thoroughly English 
conception of international industrial competition, which 
insists that the nations shall thus contend with each 
other like prize-fighters, the defaced and crippled victim 
to survive as best he may, while the conquering bully 
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stalks off with the prize-money, would be less remark- 
able if the English people could forbear from urging it 
upon all others in the name of philanthropy. They, 
having attained their full stature earlier than we ; having 
sedulously shut out aU competent rivals untU their train- 
ing as bruisers was complete; feeling perfectly sure of 
their ability to maim us and win our money, never weary 
of bantering us to allow them to enter freely into our 
premises in order that they may have their "little mill" 
with us. Because American thinkers, led by Mr. Carey, 
decline to admit that pohcy or ethics require this country 
to meet England in such combat upon terms of England's 
choosing, but quietly insist that America shall live her 
own Ufe afid develop herself in her own way, the remark- 
able English philanthropist abuses them with the cordial- 
ity of an old Hebrew prophet. Admitting fully that the 
doctrine of "the survival of the fittest" appUes to nations 
as to species or individuals, it does not follow that a 
nation must restrict itself to that mode of combat or of 
self-preservation which its rival may indicate. 

Here let me express the surprise I have often felt 
that certain old abolitionists of New England, who could 
not taste nor wear an article produced by negro slave 
labor, since by so doing they became accomplices in op- 
pression, should countenance that specious English sys- 
tem which not only wrings its products through starva- 
tion wages from its Anglo-Saxon slaves, but, by insisting 
that we should admit those products duty free, does its 
utmost to force us into similar oppressions. This is a 
curious corollary and reflex of British trade philan- 
thropy. 

No doubt this country will, in time, if her course is 
wisely governed, achieve complete industrial and result- 
ing financial independence, and, if need be, defeat England 
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in a struggle for supremacy; but it will not be by allow- 
ing English menace or cajolery to move us. They never 
moved Mr. Morrell ; as manager of the Cambria Iron 
Works he continued to expose them as I have stated ; at 
the same time laboring effectively in conjunction with 
his associates, Mr. Wood, Mr. Townsend, and Mr. Fritz, 
to make the Cambria Iron Works a competent rival of 
any foreign establishment. 

When, in the year 1866, he was sent to Congress as 
Representative of the Seventeenth District of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the Cambria Iron Works are situated, his 
election was due not only to his personal popularity and 
general fitness for the place but also to the well-known 
bent of his mind toward legislative protection of home 
industry. 

Of course, we find him during his four years of service 
in Congress an unfaltering advocate of the American 
tariff system ; willing to amend it in the sense of simpli- 
fying it or facilitating its administration, but resolute to 
defend from foreign assaults any legitimate American 
industry, whether weak or strong, whether of farmer, 
mariner, or manufacturer, and without regard to locality. 

His position as Chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures afforded him opportunities which were not ne- 
glected for giving emphatic utterances to his convictions; 
while his constant intercourse with manufacturers of all 
kinds of goods from all parts of the country produced in 
his mind that assurance of the excellence of our home 
productions which was a leading motive in his bringing 
forward the project of an international exhibition to com- 
memorate the nation's Centennial. 

It is for others, Mr. Chairman, and not for me, to speak 
particularly of Mr. MorrelFs Congressional career, and of 
his great services in connection with the Centennial Ex- 
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hibition ; but it would be negligence on my part to fail to 
indicate that each grew out of his fundamental character- 
istic of devotion to and faith in the industrial independ- 
ence of his country. Turning away from those conspicu- 
ous chapters in Mr. Morrell's life, it is my place to say 
that, in the comparatively obscure position of President 
of the Industrial League, he contributed during the first 
six years of that organization (of which he is still Vice- 
President) to the dissemination of correct and patriotic 
ideas among his countrymen, and to the defense and per- 
fection of the national fortifications against foreign trade 
assaults — ^that is, of our beneficent protective tariff. 

One point in Mr. Morrell's Congressional career which 
fairly falls within my scope may be briefly touched — that 
is, the attacks made upon him for sitting in a Congress 
which legislated upon the tariff, and in which he was 
charged with voting as his interest dictated, because he 
voted on that question — attacks aggravated by the charge 
that he was a millionaire manufacturer. 

That Mr. Morrell has honorably acquired a handsome 
competence, as every one should who lives prudently, 
while wisely and honestly managing great affairs, may be 
frankly confessed; but what proportion does his fortune 
bear to the fortunes of the lordly foreign ironmasters 
and cotton spinners ; and who ever heard an American 
free trader lament over the profits they drain from 
American consumers? To the thoroughly-subdued free 
trader, who turns to England when he worships as the 
good Mussulman turns to Mecca, an English price- 
current appears based upon as absolute truth as the 
Nautical Almanac. He finds it perfectly right that an 
American railroad should buy 5,000 tons of English steel 
rails for $808,000, as was done eleven years ago, before 
steel rails were made here ; but his keen moral rectitude 
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is outraged that American steel-makers, pampered by 
protection, should now demand ^220,000 to duplicate 
that delivery. He never questions upon what meat his 
English Caesar feeds that he has grown so great ; but let 
an intelligent American acquire a modest fortune while 
serving his country by making her independent in some 
important industry, and your free trader s indignation 
flames up to Heaven like a rocket. 

Now, seeing that men are sent to Congress on account 
of their presumed acquaintance with the questions to be 
acted upon, and their presumed power of expressing in 
legislation the wishes of their constituents ; seeing that 
every legislative body in the world contains manufac- 
turers, and that every such body necessarily legislates 
upon commercial relations ; these attacks might be dis- 
missed as trivial and even ludicrous were they not an 
expression of that undying hostility to the growth of our 
industries which omits no means of prejudicing our peo- 
ple against their own interest and against their own most 
intelligent friends.' 

How, let us ask, is reasonable legislation upon import 
duties possible, except by the advice and aid of those 
who are actually engaged in the trades and manufactures 
aifected, and who therefore know by personal experience 
just what is needful and what will be effective, either as 
a means of raising revenue, of promoting home industry 
or foreign commerce, or of producing a favorable balance 
of trade? Some few dreamers there are who sigh for a 
millennium in which nation shall not rise up against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn trade (with a view to 
money-making) any more; they naturally fall easy vic- 
tims to the British philanthropy already alluded to, and 
would admit here duty free all the products of that as- 
tutely-governed nation which derives a chief share of 
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its revenue from import duties upon the products of this 
country; they would have no custom-houses and no rev- 
enue from imports, but would levy the needftd sums by 
taxes upon incomes, upon home productions, and upon 
polls. Perhaps this simplicity even goes in some cases 
as far as that of the old lady who objected to paying 
taxes, and didn't see what government wanted with the 
money, and who, on being asked how she supposed gov- 
ernment paid all its expenses, replied that she always 
thought they were paid out of the treasury. 

It may be said that the Honorable Fernando Wood is 
no dreamer, and that he thought it perfectly practicable 
to concoct an entirely new tariff law without himself 
knowing anything on the subject or accepting a sugges- 
tion from any one who did know. Granted ; but is there 
a man in America, excepting Mr. Wood, who thinks well 
of the law so concocted? It bore on every page the 
marks of ignorance and of mischievous incompetence; 
it had no defenders, no friends, none who would even 
tolerate it. According to a banner in a recent tariff pro- 
cession, "Fernando Wood; the people wouldn't." Its 
reception by a House politically in unison with its author 
was so ignominious that it was immediately withdrawn 
for repairs ; and, after a copious amendment consequent 
upon the information of those interested but competent 
persons who had at first been scorned, still retains so 
much of its original badness that it is not fit to pass, and 
must perish miserably, as it should. 

Instead of sharing in such petty suspicions, it is for us 
to rejoice when a man of intelligence and integrity like 
our friend Mr. Morrell consents to serve his country in 
her legislative halls. Let us assure this friend, our hon- 
ored guest of the evening, that we thank him now for 
his services in the past; that we wish him a full measure 
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of recreation and enjoyment in the honorable function to 
which he has been appointed ; and that we promise him 
our sympathy and support in those future public duties 
for which he is fitted, and to which his appreciative 
country will doubtless call him. 

REMARKS OF SAMUEL J. REEVES. 

Mr. Chairman : In the few minutes allotted to me it 
will be impossible to do justice to the subject on which I 
am expected to address you, to wit, Mr. Morrell as an 
ironmaster. If I were to give the history of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company and their great works at Johnstown, 
beginning in 1855, two years after their establishment, 
when they were in a bankrupt condition, and were to 
follow them through subsequent years of prosperity and 
continual enlargement, under the administration of Wood, 
Morrell & Co., and afterwards under the direction of the 
company, I should find myself recording the daily life 
and business routine of Daniel J. Morrell. So identified 
are these great works with the subject of our theme, that 
in every aspect we can consider them he stands conspicu- / 
ously in the foreground and is the prominent object uJ 
the picture. y 

When I look back to the time when he first entered 
upon his duties as a manager, entirely ignorant of the 
art of making iron, I can not help admiring his cour- 
age and self-reliance, in believing that he could success- 
fully overcome the difficulties before him, and win as he 
has done the reputation that is justly awarded him as 
one of the most cultured and accompUshed ironmasters 
in the country. The secret of such eminent success 
must be mainly attributed to his thorough business 
training as a merchant ; to his remarkable faculty of or- 
ganizing and directing labor and systematizing accounts ; 
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and not least to his well-balanced head and thorough in- 
tegrity. Certainly, in addition to these personal qualifi- 
cations, he enjoyed the good fortune to be associated 
with able coadjutors, men of broad views and wide ex- 
perience, who ably supported him and gave him their 
confidence, and inspired him with zeal and courage, 
y/<A.fker the expiration of the lease of the Cambria Iron 
/ Works to Wood, Morrell & Co., a period running through 
/ seven years, the property reverted to the control of the 
j company, and Mr. Morrell was appointed general man- 
l ager. The same success attended his management, the 
V mills and furnaces constantly increasing in capacity and' 
thoroughness. Old processes were abandoned for better 
devices, and antiquated machinery disappeared to be re- 
placed by substantial improvements and more economical 
methods. At these works was first introduced the three- 
high mill, the invention of that eminent mechanical en- 
gineer, John Fritz, who was at the time in the service 
of the company. Mr. Morrell's power of estimating the 
character of men was so acute that he was always able to 
select assistants of the highest order, and to his judgment 
in this direction are largely due the excellent system and 
intelligence found in the minor departments of the great 
establishment under his charge. 

The sole business of the Cambria Iron Company up to 
the year 1871 was the production of iron rails, in the 
manufacture of which they had acquired an excellent 
reputation ; but long prior to this year the time had ar- 
rived when it became apparent that rails made of steel 
by the pneumatic process, invented by Henry Bessemer, 
must ultimately displace those made of iron, on account 
of their greater durability. Here was a question to be 
decided by the owners of iron rail mills, involving the 
value of property to an enormous amount, and rendering 
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the costly establishments then in existence compara- 
tively worthless. No one perceived the coming revolu- 
tion sooner than Mr. Morrell, and it was through his 
efforts and persistence that the directors of this com- 
pany were induced to be among the first to enter upon 
the new and untried enterprise of manufacturing Besse- 
mer rails. It required a thorough mastery of the new 
process, great ingenuity, and large capital to undertake 
such an enterprise, but all these the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany found themselves possessed of. Mr. Morrell and 
the Fritz brothers, John and George, had already studied 
the subject, and invented and improved upon what they 
took in hand. 

The first experiments in this country in the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic steel were conducted at the Cambria 
Iron Company's works by William Kelly in 1857-8-9, 
and the first pneumatic converter was constructed at 
Johnstown. In May, 1863, the Kelly Process Com- 
pany was organized, of which Mr. Morrell was a mem- 
ber, and it was successful in making steel at Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. In 1864 the control of Mr. Bessemer's 
process and patents for the United States was obtained 
by Messrs. Winslow, Griswold, and Holley, of Troy, 
New York. 

The conflict of the rival owners of the Kelly and Bes- 
semer patents prevented the extension of the business. 
Counsel was employed, and the parties were about to 
enter upon a protracted litigation, when Mr. Morrell, 
who had obtained full authority from the Kelly Process 
Company, early in 1866 effected a consolidation of all 
the interests and the immediate extension of the busi- 
ness. Through his advice, though much to the dissatis- 
faction of some of the parties in interest, the royalty for 
the use of the joint patents was reduced from the enor- 
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mous figure at which it was held prior to the consolida- 
tion of the interests, but the result proved the wisdom 
of Mr. Morrells suggestion, the owners of the patents 
and the users of the process being mutually benefited 
by the low rates. If it had not been for these efforts 
of Mr. Morrell, several years of the steel industry now 
ell established would have been lost to the country. 

The Cambria Iron Company at the present time pos- 
sess 60,000 acres of valuable coal and mineral lands in 
Cambria and the adjoining counties. Having control of 
iron ores in vast quantities, not only near their works but 
also in the Lake Superior region, which are adapted to 
making the qualities of metal suited for Bessemer steel 
and also for the manufacture of spiegeleisen, they are in- 
dependent of the vicissitudes of the market, and for the 
^me reason are assured of material for maintaining uni- 
formity in the quality of their product. They have a 
paid-up capital of $3,000,000 and an equal amount of 
surplus, without a doUar of floating or bonded debt, and 
they employ not less than 5,000 hands, who turn out an- 
nually more than 100,000 tons of finished iron and steel. / 

This magnificent growth was almost begun and was / 
fully matured under the management of Mr. Morrell, and 
he may well feel proud of such an achievement in twenty- 
three years of an active and persevering business life. 
But his ambition was not limited to the perfecting of 
a great ironworks only. His broad humanity always 
compelled him to have a constant regard for the in- 
dividual welfare of the community of which he was the 
chief and head. It did not satisfy him that the men 
were provided with occupation, but he was equally 
solicitous to provide the means of earning wages for 
the daughters and sisters of those muscular miners and 
ironworkers. To this end large woolen mills were erected 
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at Johnstown, capable of turning out 50,000 yards of 
woolen cassimeres and cloths monthly, and giving em- 
ployment to 300 women. 

We find him also providing schools, libraries, and even 
theatres for the rational amusement and edification of 
the people of the town. Johnstown is largely indebted 
to Mr. Morrell for the introduction of an abundant supply 
of pure water at cheap rates, and also for gas in its 
streets and houses. His relations with the numerous 
employes of the company have always been of the most 
friendly kind. He established for their benefit a system 
for providing for their sick and wounded, through small 
monthly contributions, by which a choice among twelve 
good physicians, residents of the town, could be had, 
and their services obtained at the slight cost of a dollar 
a month. 

He encouraged the men to build and own houses, by 
making easy payments through small reserves from their 
wages. A man who could give so much personal atten- 
tion to the service of others without compensation is 
worthy not only of esteem but of aflFectionate regard — 
full of tender-heartedness, benevolence, and good offices. 
At the same time he possesses a firmness of purpose 
which can not be diverted by ordinary obstacles, when 
bent on the accomplishment of any undertaking that his 
judgment teaches him to be right. This strong feature 
of hifl character was well exemplified in the year 1874, 
when the contagious influence of the trades-unions of 
Pittsburgh had reached the employes of the Cambria 
Iron Works, and demoralized some of the oldest and best 
hands in the establishment. For a long time Mr. Mor- 
rell's friendly admonitions prevented the men of Cambria 
from forming societies of this kind. They had always 
enjoyed steady work and satisfactory wages, and their 
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condition hitherto had been one of contentment and 
happiness. 

But the evil influence and bad example of the Pitts- 
burgh trades-unions at last prevailed. The men forgot 
or did not know that it was through Mr. Morrell's con- 
cern for their welfare that he obtained the consent of the 
directors of his company to keep the works going through 
the previous winter when they had no orders on their 
books, solely in the interest of the workmen and their 
families. It was under the circumstances a most un- 
grateful return, and can only \)e palliated on the ground 
that men once infatuated by the mad theories of trades- 
unionism are no longer rational beings. A general strike 
was organized and precipitated by the Johnstown socie- 
ties. During this trying ordeal, lasting several months, 
Mr. Morrell was calm, cool, and self-possessed. Firm in 
his adherence to his principles, he won a victory by Ms 
straightforward conduct and determination. Through his 
firm stand on this critical occasion he put an end to the 
formation of trades-unions in the Cambria Iron Works, 
and nowhere else in the country can there now be found 
a more contented or prosperous community than that of 
Johnstown. 

From the relation I have given of the duties devolving 
on Mr. Morrell, it would be a natural conclusion that his 
time was thoroughly occupied. Not so, however; his 
elastic mind and boundless energy could not be limited to 
the daily routine of business. Systematic and methodi- 
cal in everything he undertook, his machinery was so 
automatic that it could be run without his constant pres- 
ence, affording him time and opportunity to give thought 
and attention to other important subjects. Had Mr. 
Morrell not elected to become an ironmaster, he would 
naturally have been an accomplished statesman and 
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legislator. As it was, his natural proclivity in this direc- 
tion led him to represent for two terms his district in 
Congress, where he made himself pre-eminently useful 
in everything tending to develop and benefit our home 
industries, and especially in maintaining the principle of 
protection. His influence in national legislation contin- 
ued after the close of his Congressional career. It was 
largely through his efforts that the tariff act of 1872, 
making a reduction of ten per cent, in the duties upon 
almost all manufactured goods which compete with our 
native industries, was repealed. His letter to Hon. 
Henry L. Dawes on that subject, dated January 13th, 
1875, was a forcible appeal, and contributed to favor- 
able legislation in regard to this measure. 

In a letter dated June 17th, 1874, addressed to Hon. 
Simon Cameron, on the subject of a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, Mr. Morrell argued with great ability 
against the proposed treaty, and proved most conclu- 
sively that all the advantages would accrue to Canada 
and none to the United States. Other valuable contri- 
butions worthy of record have emanated from his proUfic 
pen. His letter to the editor of the Pittsburgh Commer- 
cial on the subject of industrial partnerships is full of 
novelty and profound thought on a question which for 
many years has agitated the pubUc mind. 

His efforts in 1865 to bring about a reformation of the 
State tax laws, with the view of increasing the revenue 
and putting an end to the new and dangerous schemes 
constantly coming before the Legislature, were worthy 
of better success. He proposed and caused to be intro- 
duced into the Legislature a complete system of taxation 
which would have given the State an annual census of 
its wealth, and remedied the injustice inflicted by exist- 
ing laws, but it failed of adoption. The late Constitu- 
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tional Convention recognized the necessity of such a re- 
form, but provided for equality of taxation in words of 
such dubious import that they have had no effect what- 
ever. 

It only remains for me to add that Mr. Morrell's in- 
timate acquaintance with the industrial resources and 
achievements of his own country, and especially with 
its achievements in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
naturally pointed him out as a proper person to repre- 
sent the United States as a Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition, an enterprise of world-wide interest and im- 
portance which, I am happy to say, was successfully in- 
augurated on the first day of the present month. But 
Mr. Morrell will do more than take with him to Europe 
his own good name and a wide knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of American industry; he will there see for him- 
self the industrial achievements of other lands, and also 
be enabled to study in their own homes the industrial 
systems by which these achievements have been pro- 
duced. We may be sure that he will have both his 
eyes and ears open to any improvements or suggestions 
of improvements that would be of benefit to his own 
countrymen, and that upon his return to the land which 
he loves so well he will impart to us in proper and per- 
manent form the knowledge which he may thus obtain. 
The iron and steel manufacturers of the whole country 
will join me in wishing him favoring winds across the 
Atlantic, a pleasant sojourn in the countries from which 
our fathers came and to which we are all attached, and a 
safe return to his own home and to his many friends. 

REMARKS OF COLONEL A. LOUDON 8N0WDEN. 

Mr. Chairman: It is always an agreeable duty to 
say pleasant things of those in whom we have a personal 
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interest, or whose services to the community, common- 
wealth, or country at large entitle them to grateful re- 
cognition. Your partiality this evening aflFords me pe- 
culiar pleasure, as it enables me to say a few words in 
commendation of one whom we have long known and 
esteemed as an intelligent, earnest, and honorable citizen, 
who has fiUed every sphere to which duty has assigned 
him in a manner alike creditable to himself and accept- 
able to the public. Not seeking public station from per- 
sonal or selfish motives, nor avoiding responsibility when 
called upon to assume it, Mr. Morrell has illustrated in 
his life and labors those qualities which it were well if 
m^re of our public men would imitate and emulate. 
Although for many years actively and conspicuously en- 
gaged in one of the most important interests of our State, 
and representing for several years his district in Congress, 
it was not, however, until he became connected with the 
Centennial Exhibition that his labors in behalf of our 
country's most important interests were known and ap- 
preciated by the general public. Indeed, Mr. Chainnan, 
I am of opinion that the value of his services in behalf 
of that great enterprise, which did so much to promote 
respect for our country abroad and to foster our interests 
at home, is but little understood or appreciated, even by 
the people of our own city, which was so closely and 
honorably identified with the noble undertaking. Those 
who were brought into daily contact with him, who 
felt the magnetic impulse of his unyielding purpose, 
and were buoyed up by his unfaltering faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the imdertaking, appreciated how much 
was due to him. It is not detracting from the credit just- 
ly due to other distinguished gentlemen to say that no 
man contributed more valuable services in the great work 
to which I have alluded than our distinguished guest. 
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It has been a most delightful privilege for us as Phila- 
delphians to recognize and do honor to those citizens of 
our own and other States whose eflforts resulted in the 
splendid success of the Exhibition. We have not stinted 
the measure of our gratitude, nor have we failed to 
manifest it on all proper occasions. In no previous 
period in our national history has such an opportunity 
been presented for conspicuous and disinterested service 
as in the preparation for and celebration of the Centen- 
nial of American Independence, and it is one of the 
"brightest jewels in the crown of our rejoicing" as a 
people that this period, so interesting and important, de- 
veloped men for the occasion fuUy equal to the task, who 
would do honor to any age, even this age, most exacting 
and illustrious of all the ages — ^men to whose keeping 
we committed a great trust, which was manfully and 
honorably executed. When the grand proportions of 
the enterprise are considered} when the means for the 
accomplishment of the end are estimated — so compara- 
tively inadequate and uncertain: when the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish action of Congress is remembered, r^ 
fusing needed support until the last moment, and then 
loaning out of the nation's treasury money to be return- 
ed from the pockets of generous contributors, a large pro- 
portion being of our own city and State; when, in spite 
of all these drawbacks and hindrances, which at times 
seemed insurmountable, we behold the crowning glory of 
a perfect success, is it surprising that the people should 
at all times and upon all proper occasions do honor to 
those distinguished citizens upon whose shoulders the 
burden rested; whose singleness of purpose, purity of 
character, intelligent appreciation of the result to be 
obtained, and manful perseverance to the end, gave to us 
and the world results never before excelled if equaled? 
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Among this galaxy of distinguished men there is no 
one whose constant devotion, undaunted courage, and 
abiding hope entitle him to more credit than is due our 
modest and unpretending guest, Daniel J. Morrell. His 
early education, labors, strivings, reverses, and successes ; 
his immediate connection for years with a great manufac- 
tory involving millions of capital, and the handling of 
thousands of menj his earnest, well-directed efforts for 
years in promoting home industries and developing the 
material interests of our country, all united in forming a 
character eminently fitted for the work that fell to his 
share, and which was so admirably performed. In this 
connection and upon this occasion it would seem to be 
peculiarly appropriate for me to quote a few sentences 
from a letter received this morning from the Hon. A. T. 
Goshom, late Director-General of the Centennial Com- 
mission, as presenting the estimation in which our distin- 
guished friend is held by those who shared his labors and 
knew best his merits. The letter was written in view of 
the present very interesting occasion, only as a personal 
expression of opinion, and with no intent, I imagine, that 
it should be made public. But as Mr. Goshorn s imme- 
diate connection with the Exhibition enables him to speak 
ex cathedra of men as well as events connected therewith, 
I feel it is a duty I owe this company, Mr. Morrell, and 
the public, to quote a few of the many warm expressions 
of admiration and just praise contained therein toward 
our guest of to-night. Mr. Goshorn says : 

" Up to the date of my arrival in Philadelphia in 
October, 1873, Mr. Morrell virtually represented the 
Conmiission. The most prominent feature in his admin- 
istration was his unwavering faith in the support of the 
people, which he always insisted would come up and 
make the Exhibition a success. 
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" The history of the early struggle of the Exhibition 
in securing funds is well known. For the want of finan- 
cial aid it seemed ofttimes that the work must stop, and 
the Commission surrender their trust, and frankly admit 
their inability to proceed. But on all such occasions Mr. 
Morrell was firm in his conviction that it was our duty 
to go forward, and not lessen the comprehensive idea of 
the plans for the Exhibition. His earnestness and cheer- 
ful way of considering the dark outlook always inspired 
those about him, and as a consequence the work was 
never, from the beginning to the end, suspended or en- 
dangered by an absence of interest on the part of those 
in charge. * * * At one time, just following 
the refusal of Congress to grant an appropriation to the 
Board of Finance, it was seriously contemplated to give 
up, and to acknowledge the enterprise a failure, for want 
of sufficient funds to provide the necessary buildings. 
The discussion on the situation lasted for several days, 
and, while all others seemed to despair, Mr. Morrell was 
determined that the preparations should go forward with- 
out delay; and I verily believe that, if he at that time 
had faltered in his abiding faith in the ultimate support 
that he felt must come, the Exhibition would have been 
most seriously embarrassed and injured. * * * l^ 
all Mr. Morrell's work I am sure he had not a personal 
ambition to serve; his only thought seemed to be to pro- 
mote the welfare of the enterprise, and to this end he 
was willing to make almost any sacrifice. He never put 
himself forward for prominent positions, but was always 
ready for any work that was necessary to be done. I 
might speak further of his work and the impersonal man- 
ner in which he always appeared, but these and other 
qualifications and good deeds must be familiar to all who 
know anything of the Exhibition." 
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What can I add to this splendid tribute from one 
whose position, surroundings, and character give so 
much weight to his utterances ? Any citizen may well 
be proud who, after the conscientious discharge of an 
important pubUc trust, has such high encomiums pro- 
nounced upon him by his co-workers. The important 
task Mr. Morrell had in hand has been accomplished. 
We can not estimate the difficulties he overcame, the 
labor he bestowed; nor can we fully realize the high 
purpose that sustained him, but we can and do, from our 
hearts, thank him for the rich fruits, " the labor of his 
hands," which he has given to us and the nation at large. 
We can not reward him as he deserves, unless he takes 
as his recompense that richest of all rewards, the con- 
sciousness of having faithfuUy performed a high pubUc 
duty. 

Our guest of to-night will shortly leave us for other 
scenes, exchanging for a brief period the New for the 
Old World. As the honored representative of our nation 
to a sister republic, celebrating the arts and triumphs of 
peace in an Exposition to which all the world is invited, 
he will have an opportunity, with his clear practical 
mind, to compare and weigh all that is presented, and 
wiU doubtless bring back rich stores from the granaries 
abroad. He can there compare our young civilization 
with the civilizations upon which centuries have rested. 
He can visit the great galleries where are accumulated 
the art treasures of Europe ; he wUl see much that is 
grand and beautiful, for the ages work not in vain ; he 
will be edified, enriched with treasures of the mind and 
heart J he may be dazzled with all the splendors by 
which he will be surrounded ; yet I confidently predict 
that he will return to his native land loving it better than 
ever, and that in himself he will be the same unpretend- 
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ing, brave, and hopeful man to whom we shall shortly 
say godspeed. 

/ REMARKS OP CYRUS ELDER. 

Mr. Chairman : The good words spoken of Mr. Mor- 
rell in this distinguished assembly will find a responsive 
echo in his mountain home. He has resided in Johns- 
town for twenty-three years, as the manager of its chief 
and indeed what may be called its only industry, and 
during that time has been its foremost citizen. Its six- 
teen thousand inhabitants all know Mr. MorreU. Many 
of them know him as their employer, a just man, yet in 
all things considerate ; not expecting perfection, yet hold- 
ing up a high standard of excellence. With a mind 
inaccessible to suspicion, and fairness that blunts the 
point of jealousy and disarms enmities, he keeps an army 
composed of the most varied materials effectively organ- 
ized and in harmonious action. The soldiers of that 
army know and respect him as their leader, and they 
know him also as the almoner of the liberal corporation 
he represents, and the dispenser of large personal chari- 
ties. When the victims of accident, or when overtaken 
by sickness or poverty or other distress, they have gone 
to him and obtained relief. They have had controversies 
with him, and found him resolute in maintaining what he 
believed to be right, yet in their heat and bitterness of 
strife they could not refuse to admit that he never gave 
them bad advice, never deviated from the truth, and that 

y±aJ«« always-feeea-theh^^estiidfind^ 

/ When Mr. MorreU came to Johnstown the mud in its ; 

' streets was often bottomless; now the streets are all j 

well paved with stone. Bridges over the rivers which / 

were of wood are now of iron. The once gloomy ways are 
lighted with gas, the wooden market-sheds are replaced 
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with handsome public buildings, and school-houses and 
churches have been erected through his beneficent aid. 
The citizens know him as the promoter of all these 
improvements, the organizer and chief officer of the 
Savings Bank, the National Bank, the Gas Company, 
the President of the Town Council, and the active spirit 
in municipal affairs. They know that they owe to him 
that best boon of all, a plentiful supply of pure water 
brought into the city from mountain streams ; and when- 
ever they have to give a cup of cold water to a little 
child — and that is often, for there are many little ones 
and they are always thirsty — they have reason, in look- 
ing at the crystal stream fresh from its mossy wilder- | 
ness, and remembering the old times with the old weUs / 
full of impurities and breeding pestilence, to say most>^ 
heajjjJ^^Jlod bless Mr. Morrell ! .. - "■ ' 

Remembering the old time and its old ways, when 
the Cambria Iron Company was bankrupt and its works 
insignificant, and that then there was no Mr. Morrell, and 
seeing these great changes since he came, many of the 
good people of Johnstown put this and that together 
after the fashion of the very old man who thought that 
Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Goodwin sands. 
They give Mr. Morrell the credit, and they are right 
about that, but they do not know all about it. Many of 
them do not know the officers and directors of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company who reside here in Philadelphia and 
are its foremost citizens — ^men who have been prompt to 
approve every good deed that their general manager has 
planned, and generous in enabling him to execute it. 
Fortunate in many things in his life, it has been the 
good fortune of Mr. Morrell to have, through his whole 
business career, associates in his work bound to him by 
ties of early friendship, which have remained unbroken. 
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Mr. Morrell is known to our people of Johnstown as 
the employer, citizen, and neighbor, and it is this which 
makes him valuable to them. Of his labors in other 
fields, which you have commended most highly, many of 
them know but little, and some not at all. It is true 
that they laid aside distinctions of party and voted to 
elect him to Congress with substantial unanimity, yet 
they may be poorly informed as to his services there, 
for they do not read Congressional reports and records, in 
which respect they are like a good many other people. 
Of the manner in which he bore upon his shoulders the 
weight of the Centennial Exhibition, and, at times, pre- 
vented by his sole strength the great enterprise from 
falling to the ground, they know as little as the world 
at large. While these anxious labors were in progress 
they saw him from time to time about his accustomed 
work, and the industry which gives them bread went on 
as usual. If they thought about it at all, they may 
have thought that there were two Mr. Morrells : your 
Mr. Morrell who was managing the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, associating familiarly on gala days and festivals 
with Emperors and Presidents, and their Mr. Morrell, 
attending as usual to the details of the Cambria Iron 
Company's business, the kindly neighbor they had known 
for so many years. They think they know their Mr. 
Morrell, and they do, and he is best worth knowing, too. 
If you could send your Mr. Morrell to Paris, and let 
their Mr. Morrell stay at home, it would please them 
very much indeed. 

It is possible that in his many-sided character there 
are things that Mr. Morrell has revealed neither to them 
nor to you — ^his fine literary taste, for instance ; yet this 
may be suspected by some of his colleagues in the Cen- 
tennial Executive Committee, who know that his inti- 
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mate knowledge of and admiration for the works of 
Whittier inspired the invitation to the shy poet which 
drew from him the Centennial Hymn, that poem match- 
less for its simplicity, its elevation of thought, its solem- 
nity of feeling, which made the opening day of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition more worthily memorable than its 
greatest material triumphs. 

But I forget myself, sir, for all that I have to say 
should be impersonal, as it is merely as a citizen of 
Johnstown that I speak. We are sorry that Mr. Mor- 
rell is going away from us, though it is but for a short 
time. We shall miss him every day. Now that we 
know that when your Mr. Morrell goes abroad we shall 
also lose our Mr. Morrell, the prayers of many humble 
people of different tongues and different creeds will as- 
cend to the Good Father of all that he may escape the 
perils of the sea, and that he may be preserved in 
health and return to us in safety. 

REMARKS OF HON. MORTON McMICHAEL. 

Mr. Chairman : As you may remember, at the close 
of one of those magnificent orations with which Edmund 
Burke electrified the House of Commons, and in which, 
as was his custom, he completely exhausted the capabili- 
ties of the subject, an obscure member rose, and, while 
all around him were thriUed by the passionate eloquence 
still lingering in their ears, with supreme self-compla- 
cence exclaimed, "I say ditto to Mr. Burke!" Of 
course the glaring inaptitude of such a remark, at such 
a time, and in such a presence, evoked an instant storm 
of indignant ridicule against the audacious offender, and 
the incident itself has passed into history, or at teast 
into tradition, among the memorabilia of the British 
Parliament. And yet, while it must be admitted that 
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it would have been infinitely wiser for this intrusive per- 
son to have absolutely held his peace, given the fact that 
he was, or supposed that he was, under an invincible ne- 
cessity to speak at all, surely it was far better to limit 
himself to a single terse utterance, however unpictur- 
esque, rather than go sprawling along the path which 
the great orator had just so triiunphantly trodden. Un- 
der circumstances widely diflferent in the main, but not 
unlike in an important particular, I find myself now in a 
position where it seems the best thing I can do is to 
adopt the phrase, though I trust I shall not incur the 
chastisement inflicted on the unfortunate individual of 
whom I have spoken. Certainly I have this advantage, 
that whereas he, xmcaUed for and unbidden, rushed in 
where angels might well fear to tread, I rise, with be- 
coming modesty, let me hope, in obedience to your sum- 
mons — a summons which, as you are here, in a double 
sense, commander-in-chief, no loyal follower can right- 
fully refuse. 

Recalling, then, the addresses delivered this evening — 
addresses to which I have listened with profoxmd gratifi- 
cation — ^I say ditto to you, most worthy Governor; I 
say ditto to Mr. Reeves ; I say ditto to Mr. Scott ; I 
say ditto to Mr. Wharton ; I say ditto to Mr. Smith ; I 
say ditto to Mr. Snowden; I say ditto to Mr. Elder; 
and I say it with aU the force and significance of which 
in its most generous use the term is susceptible, for every 
syllable of commendation bestowed on Mr. Morrell has 
my cordial concurrence and approval. I have known 
him long, I have known him well, and if it were not 
that, after what has been so gracefully and so vigor- 
ously expressed in regard to him by his associates and 
co-workers, further comment from me in the same di- 
rection would be supererogatory, I should be tempted, 
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even at this late hour, to dwell on his zeal, his energy, 
his industry, his intelligence, his thorough knowledge of 
all things cognate to the great interests with which he 
is identified, his broad-minded comprehension of and his 
ample experience in public affairs, his patriotic anxiety 
to promote the welfare of his State and country, and 
his unselfish readiness to labor in whatever service may 
conduce to that end. . But, while I refrain from enlarg- 
ing on these and kindred topics, already ably expound- 
ed, as I look at Mr. Morrell, sitting there beside you, 
his genial face 

As full of sweetness as the month of May, 

beaming all over with kindly smiles ; as I note his stal- 
wart figure, compact, massive, imposing; I will not re- 
frain from declaring that as it is grateful to us of Penn- 
sylvania to know that at the grand Exposition in Paris 
we shall have a representative liberally ^fted with mor- 
al and intellectual endowments, it is also grateful to feel 
that, when the long muster-roll of Commissioners from 
the United States is called, among all who will step to 
the front none better than he will illustrate the typical 
American, in his highest combination of brain and heart 
and muscle, for none will present in larger measure or 
more impressive form the physical attributes that 

Give the world assurance of a man. 



The various speakers of the evening were gracefully 
and appropriately introduced by the Chairman, and the 
remarks which fell from the lips of each were attent- 
ively listened to and frequently applauded. At about 
11 o'clock the assemblage dispersed. 
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LETTERS. 



Of the many letters received, the Conimittee have 
thought well to publish the following from Mr. Morreirs 
associates in the Centennial Commission : 

FROM THE DIRSCTOR-QENERAL OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 

Cincinnati, May 4th, 1878. 

Thomas S. Harrison^ Esq., Chairman of Committee^ etc.y 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir : It is with very sincere regret that I am 
compelled to decline your invitation to be present at the 
complimentary dinner to the Hon. Daniel J. Morrell. 
He is a gentleman for whom I have the highest personal 
respect and esteem, and whose zealous and important 
services in connection with the Centennial Exhibition I 
had abundant opportunity, during long and close official 
relations with him, to observe and appreciate. 

His impersonal labors, which were oftentimes most dif- 
ficult and unpleasant ; his broad and liberal views ; and 
his unwavering faith in the ultimate co-operation and 
support of the people of the country, always brought 
great strength to the administration, and upheld the en- 
terprise when it seemed well-nigh overwhelmed with 
financial want and opposition in high official places. 
Philadelphia in honoring Mr. Morrell will pay a tribute 
to his worth that will be recognized as being an appro- 
priate and deserved compliment. Thanking you for your 
kindness and consideration, I am 

Tour Obedient Servant, 

A. T. GOSHORN. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 

Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., May 3d, 1878. 

Thomas S. Harrison^ Esq.^ Chairman of Committee^ etc., 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir : I am compelled to forego the privilege of 
attending the complimentary dinner to be given to Hon. 
D. J. Morrell on Tuesday, May 7th, but I avail myself of 
the opportunity to express the pleasure I feel in this tes- 
timonial by the citizens of Philadelphia to one so emi- 
nently worthy. Mr. Morrell is as true as Cambria steel, 
and Philadelphia honors herself in honoring him. With- 
out his faith and works there would have been no Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1876, and the laurel crown of 
triumph is by him fairly won. May guest and hosts long 
live to enjoy the recollections of Philadelphia's Centen- 
nial success ! 

Sincerely Tours, 

J. L. Campbell. 



DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE. 

On the 9 th of May Mr. Morrell, accompanied by his 
daughter, Mrs. Bates, her friend Mrs. George Fritz, and 
Colonel Myer Asch, sailed for Liverpool from Philadel- 
phia on the steamship Indiana, of the American Steam- 
ship Line. A number of his intimate personal friends 
were at the vessel's wharf to bid him good-by and 
godspeed. 
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JoHK F. Hartranft, 
Thomas S. Habbibon, 
Lewis Waln Smith, 
Wayne MacVeagh, 
L. P. Thompson, 
S. G. Lewis, 
Charles H. Cramp, 
William M. Cramp, 
William G. Boulton, 
Henry Wensor, 
Morris Patterson, 
Daniel Steinmetz, 
James Bonbright, 
Israel Morris, 
Frederick Fraley, 
Evan Randolph, 
' W, P. Jenks, 
John Bobbins, 
j. t. audenried, 
John T. Lewis, 
N. P. Shortridge, 
Charles £. Pugh, 

8. I. COMLY, 

Samuel B. Shipley, 
J. M. Wilson, 
Edward Hoopes, 
W. E. C. CoxE, 
L. P. Farmer, 
William W. Justice, 



Joseph F. Tobias, 

A. J. Dbexel, 
Samuel J. Beeves, 
John M. BIbnnedy, 
Jacob Naylor, 
a. p. tutton, 
W. V. McKean, 
Amos B. Little, 
Henry W. Cramp, 
S. W. Bobertb, 
Myer Asch, 
j. b. townbend, 
James Dougherty, 
William H. Bhawn, 
William Nelson West, 

B. H. Bartol, 

E. H. FiTLER, 

A. E. BoRiE, 
Joel J. Baily, . 
J. B. Mitchell, 
H. McCallum, 
Thomas A. Scott, 
James A. Wright, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
George S. Fox, 
John Scott, 
Robert Patterson, 
William Pepper, 
D. B. Cummins, 
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Henby C. Carey, 
Charles H. Muirheid, 

GUSTAYUS ReMAK, 

Charles Habtshorne, 
P. H. Jackson, 
J. E. Caldwell, 
W. A. Griswold, 
Clayton French, 
George Whitney, 

F. A. COMLY, 

C. A. Griscom, 
John T. Ellis, 
Alexander Biddle, 
Thomas F. Adams, 
George W. Childs, 
James Moore, 
F. A. Drexel, 
Robert B. Coxe, 
R. J. Dobbins, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Samuel S. White, 
Charles Smith, 
Thobcas H. Dudly, 
Henry H. Houston, 
C. J. Stille, 
John P. Wetherill, 
Thomas Dolan, 
Henry C. Townsend, 
James M. Swank, 
WisTAR Morris, 
P. C. De Sauqub, 
F. Lovejoy, 
Morton McMichael, 
James F. Wood, 
James L. Claghorn, 



W. S. Stokley, 
E. A. Rollins, 
Charles Santee, 
E. Y. Townsend, 
S. M. Felton, 
William H. Trotter, 
George M. Coates, Jr., 
J. Campbell Habris, 
Abbaham Babkeb, 
Bloomfield H. Moore, 
C. W. Trotter, 
Ezra Bowen, 
Francis Wells, 
Henry C. Lea, 
Thomas Robins, 
John Sellers, Jr., 
Samuel Bauqh, 
A. P. Brown, 
W. W. Nevin, 
Frank McLaughlin, 
A. J. Cassatt, 
William Sellers, 
George K. Ziegler, 
E. Dunbar Lockwood, 
Thomas G. Hood, 
Lincoln Godfrey, 
Thomas L. Gillespie, 
James Magee, 
E. C. Knight, 

A. J. OSTHEIMER, 

Wharton Barker, 
Hector Tyndale, 
James McMillen, 
Charles H. Hamrick, 
Frank Thomson, 
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John Fritz, 
M. S. Shapleigh, 
Henry Rawle, 
John D. Taylor, 
Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Cochran, 

J. B. LiPPINCOTT, 

Richard Moore, 
John H. Michener, 
S. A. Caldwell, 
Daniel M. Fox, 
John Baird, 
Joseph Wharton, 

And a few others whose names 



Joseph Patterson, 
W. E. Littleton, 
Charles J. Thomson, 
A. Loudon Snowden, 
Augustus Heaton, 
James Dobson, 
George Burnham, 
David G. Yates, 
Joseph Pancoast, 
Cyrus Elder, 
A. L. Holley, 
F. A. Dick, 
James C. Bayles, 

can not now be obtained. 
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